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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Gather the Fragments. 


At a meeting among the colored people of 
Richmond, Va., held in the Eleventh Month of 
1875, after the peopie had assembled ‘and set- 
tled into quiet, one of the visitors explained to 
them that the ministers of the Society of Friends 
believed it safest for them not to speak to the 
people, unless they felt their minds clothed with 
somewhat of that Divine love and authority 
which would give force to their words. Hence, 
their meetings were often held partly or entirely 
in silence. Yet, if every one was engaged to 
endeavor to feel the presence of the Almighty 
about them, the time of silence would not be 
wasted. They might hear preaching and pray- 
ing and singing, but if their own hearts were 
not touched with the love of God, and turned 
in sincerity to Him, they would not be true 
worshippers, for true worship must be in Spirit 
and in Truth, and it could be performed while 
laboring in our outward employments if the 
heart is turned to the Lord. 

After an interval of silence, a minister arose, 
and from the parable of the Prodigal Son, illus- 
trated the Divine goodness and mercy, that our 
Heavenly Father willeth that all should return, 
repent and live. The preacher dwelt upon the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which had been given 
to all men, to lead and guide them to God and 
salvation. 

At another meeting, with a different congre- 
gation, in the same city, the minister expressed 
the thankfulness he had felt that the yoke of 
bondage and oppression, which had long rested 
upon them, had been broken; but, he said, it 
was still more important to know a being set 
free from the law of sin and death, agreeably 
to the declaration of the apostle, “ There is now 
no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit, for the law of the Spirit of Life in 


Christ Jesus hath set me free from the law of 


sin and death.” This Spirit of Life had been 
given to them all, they had felt it reproving 
and condemning them when they had done 
Wrong. Earnest desires were expressed that 
they might walk in the high and holy way 
Which leads to life eternal. It would not do 
merely to come and sit for an hour or two, and 
listen to preaching, etc.; they must individually 


own as followers of the same Lord and Saviour, 


apostle said to the believers, “ Know ye not 
your own selves how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates ?” 
Spirit, this grace that bringeth salvation, this 


tumults of the passions. When Elijah stood in 
the mouth of the cave, and the Lord passed by, 


earthquake—but the Lord was not in any of 


cation by the depressing influence of slavery, 



































become worshippers of God in spirit and in 
truth. They were exhorted, as they went about 
their outward business, to turn their hearts in 
prayer to God, that He would be pleased to 
preserve them in temptation, and bring them 
to his heavenly kingdom. 

In the winter of 1875, two members of the 
Society of Friends, who were visiting in the 
Southern States, were at Wilmington, N. C., at 
the time of the meeting of a conference of col- 
ored Methodist preachers in that place. The 
way was opened for their attendance at this 
gathering, and one of them addressed the min- 
isters, in a tender yet plain manner, quoting 
the language of Samuel Fothergill, that the 
passionate preacher had affected the passionate 
hearer; both had been in raptures, and neither 
profited. He expressed the uneasiness he had 
felt on this account since being among them, 
and also mentioned his desire that a blessing 
might rest on their efforts for the good of those 
over whom they were overseers. 

His companion stated that he had been greatly 
interested since coming among them, and had 
rejoiced in meeting with those whom he could 


that he lived nearer to God than other men, 
for they who knew Him best would see most 
cause to bow in reverence before Him. 

The bishop commended what had been said 
to his ministers, and one of the presiding elders 
clearly restated the concern of the visitors, that 
true religion was a spiritual work, ete. 

During the same journey, when at Augusta, 
Ga., the same Friends met with the pastor of a 
colored Baptist congregation, who was nearly 
white. He had been brought up as a house 
slave in a family near Augusta, and received 
no literary education. But being possessed of 
talents and ambition, he determined to learn, 
and by listening to the children of the family, 
gradually learned to read without its being 
known to any one. It was part of his business 
to take the children to and from school. As 
they continued their studies, he still contrived 
to keep in advance of them. One of his duties 
was to take letters to the post office and receive 
the mail. Being on familiar footing in the 
family, he knew what the superscriptions were, 
and soon familiarized himself with the written 
names. His first practice in writing was with 
his finger on a part of the floor which he was 
required to wipe up wey day. He would dip 
his finger in the water when no one was about, 
and thus he acquired a facility in writing. This 
was a carefully guarded secret, as the know- 
ledge of it might have led him into much suf- 
fering. It was finally discovered in this way. 
He most ardently loved his mother, from whom 
he had been separated when very young, and 
who, at this time, had been deceased for several 
years. As a practice in writing, and to gratify 
his affectionate feelings, he was in the way of 
writing letters to her after he had retired to 
his room at night. These were then destroyed. 
But one day he carelessly left the letter lying 
on his table when he went out in the morning. 
He was sent some two or three miles on an er- 
rand, and before his return, his mistress, hap- 
pening to go into the room, found the letter, 
and he was compelled to acknowledge its au- 
thorship. She brought him pen, ink and paper, 
and made him write in her presence, to satisfy 
her of his ability. He said it was a critical time 
for him, as he might have been sent to hard field 
work on the plantation, but his mistress was 
kind, and gave him no trouble. 

William J. White was the name of this in- 
teresting man. He took the Friends to visit 
different schools, among them the Augusta In- 
stitute, where about fifty young men were being 
trained for teachers or preachers. At the close 
of the school, the visitors made some remarks, 
pointing out to the scholars that true Gospel 
ministry could only be exercised by the aid of 
Divine grace, which must call to the work and 
qualify for it, and that literary education was 
not essential, for many of the early apostles 
were unlearned and ignorant men, and yet emi- 
nent instruments in turning many to righteous- 
ness. 


but he believed there was need of more inward- 
ness among them. Our blessed Lord had prom- 
ised to come again to his disciples, and the 


But this Holy 


Divine light, was as a still, small voice, that 
might be overlooked and unheard amid the 


there was a great and mighty wind that rent 
the rocks in pieces, and a whirlwind and an 


these—then there came a still, small voice. 
The doctrine of the internal work of Jesus 

Christ was a precious one to the colored people, 

who had been deprived of opportunities of edu- 


for though they were poor and ignorant, yet if 
their hearts were turned to the Lord, and they 
were concerned to wait upon Him, even when 
their hands were employed in labor, He would 
instruct them and lead them. And thus, al- 
though poor as to this world, they might be- 
come rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Our Saviour instructed his disciples not to be 
like the scribes and pharisees, who made long 
prayers, because, He said, your Father know- 
eth what things you have need of, before you 
ask Him. He also exhorted them to avoid the 
practice of the heathens, who used vain repeti- 
tions, and thought they should be heard for 
their much speaking. Our approaches to the 
throne of grace ought to be with that awe and 
reverence which become the occasion. The tes- 
timony was quoted which William Penn gives 
of George Fox, that the most awful and reve- 
rent frame of spirit he ever beheld, was that of 
George Fox in prayer, and it was an evidence 


————.e 


Tue bitter cup is handed around to all in turn. 
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V”——_—_—_—_——_— ee  ____ _ _  _ __ _ _ _ __ 


A Visit to the Marl Pits. 


(Concluded from page 237.) 

In reflecting on the distribution of the strata 
of Green Sand, or Marl, so uniformly spread 
over almost the whole of southern New Jersey, 
and extending, there is reason to believe, many 
miles under the waters of the ocean, it seemed 
to me a very remarkable phenomenon. I could 
without much difficulty imagine that the silica 
in the primitive rocks might by the action of 
the waves be ground down into gravels and 
sands of various degrees of fineness, and these be 
spread in layers as we find them, and so in like 
manner I could trace the layers of clay to the 
alumina present in the primeval rocks — but 
the small green grains of the Glauconite or 
Green Sand there is no reason to suppose existed 
in those rocks, I saw no way to account for 
them, but by supposing that they were formed 
under the ocean water, by the agency of some 
minute form of organized life. Further investi- 
gation showed that this is the theory adopted 
by those geologists who have studied this sub- 
ject. Among the smallest and simplest of ani- 
mals are those which consist of a sort of gela- 
tinous tissue or jelly, which, although without 
any definite organ, is yet a living mass, and 
performs those operations which are necessary 
for its existence. It kas the power of protruding 
filaments of its substance, and of absorbing them 
into itself. When these filaments meet with a 
minute alge or infusorial animalculz on which 
it feeds, they fasten to it, and it is drawn into 
the jelly-like mass, which without any special 
stomach seems to have the power of digesting 
and incorporating the stranger into its own 
substance. 

When examined under the microscope, sea- 
sand is often found to contain numbers of very 
small shells pierced with a number of holes. 
These belong to one section of these lowly ani- 
mals, and are called Foraminifera, or hole-bear- 
ing, from the Latin word foramen, a hole. 

L. Figuer, a French scientist, says, “In the 
most remote ages in the history of our planet, 
these animals must have lived in innumerable 
swarms in the seas of the period ; they buried 
themselves in the bottoms of the seas, and their 
shells, heaped up during many ages, have formed 
hills of great thickness and extent. Many beds 
of cretaceous formation are in a great part com- 
posed of Foraminifera, and they exist in im- 
mense numbers in the white chalk, which reaches 
from Champagne in France, nearly to the centre 
of England. The greater part of the Egyptian 
pyramids is only an aggregation of one species. 
The chalk so abundant in the basin of Paris is 
almost entirely composed of Foraminifera. It 
may be said that Paris and other great centres 
of population which surround it are built with 
the shells of these microscopic animals.” 

M. D’orbigny has satisfied himself, by micro- 


scopic examination of sands from all parts of 


the globe, that it is the débris of Foraminifera 
which forms, in all existing seas, those enor- 
mous deposits which raise banks, obstruct the 
navigation in gulfs and straits, and fill up ports. 

These deposits are the shell or framework of 
a crowd of marine animalcule. They are gen- 
erally of microscopic size, but there exist several 
species which are visible to the naked eye. Long 
and slender filaments issue from the pores or 
openings of the shells, which are very variable 
in form, as they shrink and expand; and they 
appear to have something poisonous in them, 
for the infusoria are at once paralysed in their 
motions when brought into contact with their 
minute arms. It is probably by thig means that 


they succeed in catching their prey, for although 
so smal], they are unpitying flesh-eaters. 

In some of the Foraminifera there is but a 
single cell, surrounded by a shell—others con- 
sist of several cells variously arranged in dif- 
ferent species. ‘The fossil species are generally 
larger than those now existing. Foraminifera 
are more abundant in warm than in cold cli- 
mates, 

When we come to examine our green marl, we 
find numerous casts of the shells of Foraminifera 
in it, confirming the statement of Ehrenberg, 
the celebrated microscopist, that “the forma- 
tion of green sand consists in a gradual filling 
up of the interior spaces of the minute bodies, 
with a green-colored mass, which forms therein 
as a cast. It is a peculiar species of natural 
injection, and is often so perfect that not only 
the large and coarse cells, but also the very 
finest canals of the cell walls and all their con- 
necting tubes are thus petrified and exhibit- 
ed.” 

The formation of this green sand is now tak- 
ing place on the floor of existing seas, under 
the same conditions that existed in past geo- 
logical ages. It has been found in many places 
in the Gulf Stream and Gulf of Mexico, and 
often in the form of well-defined casts. 

The shells of the Foraminifera are composed 
of carbonate of lime that had been dissolved in 
the sea-water. There are other forms of minute 
animals which select in like manner silica. 
Sea water is mainly composed of water and salt, 
with small portions of other materials. These 
foreign matters, as they may be considered, are 
constantly being added to by the rivers which 
flow into the ocean, and the Great Ruler of the 
universe seems to have given to these lowly or- 
ganisms the task of preventing their accumulat- 
ing to such a degree as to be unhealthy to the 
animals that inhabit it. The formation of the 
Glauconite in the cells of the animals is be- 
lieved to be due to the organic matter they con- 
tain, which acts chemically upon the materials 
contained in the fine mud into which they sink 
at the bottom of the ocean. 


J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

As I sat by the fireside to-day, the love of 
God so filled my heart, and the thoughts of his 
wonderful goodness were so manifest to me, that 
I was made to wonder how we, poor and un- 
worthy of the least of his favors, could be so 
blessed with the incomes of his holy presence. 
But we may remember that not a sparrow falls 
to the ground without his notice. Then how 
much more are we the objects of his tender re- 
gard, if we were only more willing to listen to 
those gentle intimations that come to us, as 
in the “silent watches,” in the “stillness of all 
flesh ” we would truly “grow in grace,”’ and 
“mount upward” and be prepared to take our 
places in the army and fight with might and 
main, “ with weapons not carnal but spiritual,” 
the battles of the Lord. For truly the time 
now is, when we should be deeply in earnest, 
and put on the “ whole armor of God.” 

And I believe there never was a time when 
God was more desirous to help those who in 
sincerity are willing to humble themselves at the 
feet of Jesus. But He will not heed our call 
until we have died to self, and are ready to be 
anything or nothing in his service, ready to say, 
“Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” 

May we all be soldiers of Christ, and fight 
battles, B 


Wixona, Q. 


his 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Earliest Friends in America. 

While engaged upon a family genealogy I 
have come upon some items relating to ve 
early Friends in this country. I send these to 
Tue Frienp, hoping not oa that they will in- 
terest its readers, but also that some among them 
may be able to add to our store of information, 
and thus help to determine who were the ear. 
liest Friends in America. 

Mary Fisher and Anne Austin landed in 
Boston in Fifth Month (now Seventh), 1656, 
and were supposed to have been the first Friends 
to visit this country. After five weeks of im- 
prisonment they were banished to Barbadoes, 
without having had any liberty or been allowed 
to converse with any one except their perse- 
cutors. Two days after they sailed for Barba- 
does, still prisoners, eight more English Friends 
landed at Boston, and these also were cast into 
prison, where they remained for eleven weeks, 
when they were sent back to London. These 
are the first Friends of whom history tells us; 
but that there were Friends in fact if not in 
nume, in the town of Sandwich, Mass., before 
that time there appears no doubt. 

In the year 1653 Edward Perry of Sandwich, 
was married to Mary, daughter of Edmond 
Freeman, by Friends’ ceremony. The exact 
date we do not know, as the leaf upon which it 
was afterwards recorded in the record book of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting, by the clerk (Ed- 
ward Perry himself), is gone from the book. 
But this marriage is indexed as the first in those 
records. The record of the marriage of the 
sister of Edward Perry to Robert Harper is still 
to be found in this old book. It reads as follows: 

“Robert Harper and Deborah Perry took 
one another in marriage in ye third moneth of 
ye yeare one thousand six hundred and fiftye 
and foure: 1654”. 

The wording of this record would indicate 
that they took each other after the custom of 
Friends, and that they were not married by 
either minister or magistrate. 

Edward Perry and Mary Freeman were 
probably the first in this country to be married 
in this way, as their marriage seems to have 
attracted much unfavorable attention from the 
Court of Plymouth. In the ancient records of 
Plymouth Colony, in Court Orders, Vol. III, 
page 46, we find the following: 

“1653-4, March 7th. Bradford Gour. 

“Edward Perry, for ynorderly proceeding, 
contrary to order of Court about his marriage, 
is fined five pound: and Mr. Prenee is ordered 
by the Court to see his marriage ratifyed as he 
goeth home”. On the same day: “ Thomas 
Tupper, for his negligence in not causing Ed- 
ward Perry of Sandwidg to bee by him orderly 
married : being by the Court appointed to marry 
p’sons there, was required henceforth to desist, 
and is not entrusted with that business any 
more”. 

“1654 June 6th. Edward Perry for refusing 
to have his marriage rattifyed before Mr. Prence 
according to order of Court, is fined five pound 
for this p’sent Court, and soe five pound for 
every Generall Court that shall bee during the 
time of his neglect for the future’’. 

We suppose Edward Perry to have been & 
preacher, and we know that he was a writer 
upon religious subjects. Some of his writings 
were published in book form, though not more 
than one or two copies of this book are now 
known to exist. 

Edward Perry and some others in Sandwich 
were undoubtedly Friends in principle, and 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Is this Salvation for Me? 


probably in name, before Mary Fisher and Anne 
Austin landed in Boston. 







faithfully fulfils his purpose, may he break it, 
that he may refashion it to a higher sphere of 



















































































































































































































I Christopher Holder and John Copeland, two} If thou art one who deems thyself as right- | service. 
y of the eight Friends who had been sent back to | eous, or compares thyself with others, and thinks Let then, his will be done in thee, and eternal 
. London upon their first arrival in the country | thyself as good as they, and rests content here, | glory will be thy sure reward. W. W. B. 
. without having had any opportunity to teach | thou dost not need a Saviour, nor resting here See 
m their principles, came again the next year, land-| wilt thou be likely to find one. But if thou An Adventure Among the Tombs of Palmyra. 
n, ing this time at Newport, R. I. They soon went | feels sin to be a burden, feels thy want of God| Crossing the Abu Sahil cemetery, I noticed 
re to Martha’s Vineyard, where they staid but a | and of communion with Him; if thou art weary | a hole made by a fox or jackal, at the base of 
short time. We are told that an Indian was | in trying to do right and yet so often fail, then | one of the mounds. I threw a stone into the 
in hired by the Governor of the island to take | does the Good Shepherd himself seek for thee, | hole, and heard it rolling down a considerable 
6, them to the mainland, he not approving of and to thee may it be said, “ Thou art not far| distance. The spirit of adventure was roused, 
ds their preaching. They landed at Falmouth in | from the kingdom of God.” It was in Israel’s| and squeezing myself through the hole with 
n- Sixth (now Eighth) Month, 1657, and went di- | sorest time of need God the Saviour revealed | some difficulty, and sliding down gently, I sud- 
28, rectly to Sandwich. It is possible that they|the arm of his strength and sent Moses and | denly dropped seven or eight feet, into a pitch 
ed may have known of Friends at Sandwich before | Aaron before him to lead his people out of| dark dungeon. I thought I had fallen a much 
<e- this visit. Egypt. Christ having awakened thee from a| greater distance ; indeed in the unknown dark- 
ya The Plymouth records show that the persons | state of ease in sin, and given thee of longings | ness, I thought, in my descent, 1 was never 
ds whom we know to have been members of Sand- | for a clearer knowledge and closer walk with | going to reach the bottom. 
to wich Monthly Meeting later, held meetings at | God, gives to thee the baptism of repentance to| Having recovered from the shock of the fall, 
ks, the house of one of their number before these | prepare the way for his coming. To thee Christ, | I lighted a piece of magnesian wire, and found 
ese two English Friends visited them. As the only|in the fulness of his love cries, “Come unto| myself amply rewarded for my abrupt tumble, 
18 ; account of these meetings which we have comes | me, all ye who are weary and are heavy laden, | by the marvellous scene that met my view. 
in from their opposers, we cannot tell just how they | and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon| By the bright light I saw that I wasina 
ore were conducted. you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly | low-browed vault, surrounded by the moulder- 
Six months before Christopher Holder and | in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. | ing remains of one hundred and fifteen Palmy- 
ch, John Copeland landed at Falmouth, the records | For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” | rans. The vault was sixty feet long by twenty- 
ynd of Plymouth Court had the following: To the flesh it may seem heavy and hard to be | seven wide, and seven or eight feet high. There 
act “1656-7 Feb. 3. Bradford Gour. borne, but Christ the burden bearer himself,| were nine recesses for bodies on either side 
h it “Att this Court complaint was made that | helps to sustain it and supplies his secret strength, | and five at the lower end. The recesses, in 
cof Nicholas Vpsial and Richard Kerbey and the| which revives the spirit and strengthens those | length and general dimensions, resembled the 
Ed- wife of John Newland & others did frequently | who pass along the king's highway. loculi in the tomb-towers we had already ex- 
ok. meet together att the house of William Allin} “But amongst the many millions, some of| plored ; but they were cemented down the sides 
ose at Sandwich, on the Lord’s day and at other| whom are highly favored of God, will God| and each had five shelves of hard-baked pot- 
the times, att which meetings they used to invey|deign to notice me and my efforts to seek | tery fitted and cemented into them. 
till against ministers and magistrates, to the dis-}| Him?” Was Zaccheus hid from his all-seeing| On these shelves the embalmed corpses of the 
ws: honor of God and contempt of Gou’ ment”. eye, amongst the thick boughs of the sycamore | Palmyrans were laid, the bodies having been 
ook It would be very interesting to know how| tree? Does a father love his child the less, be-| rammed in head foremost, with their feet out. 
h of these people came to be Friends thus early. | cause he has many of them? Yea, He tells us| As I looked around this silent and awful rest- 
ftye Were they convinced of the Truth of Friends’ | that “not one sparrow falls to the ground with- | ing-place of the dead, I could not help thinking 
principles through the writings of Friends, of | out our heavenly Father’s notice,” how much | that Isaiah may have had in view such a char- 
cate which some were published even at this early | more does He care for a human soul, the price | nel-house when he described the commotion 
n of date; as Sewell tells us that Mary Fisher and | of whose purchase was the life of his dear Son.| that would be caused by the arrival of the 
by Anne Austin had with them a trunk of books, | Each blade of grass receives its drops of water | Chaldean monarch: “ Hell (sheol) from beneath 
about one hundred volumes, which were taken | from heaven, so will showers of grace descend | is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; 
were from them and burned by the hangman, upon | on those who yield to the operation of his hands | it stirreth up the dead for thee” (Isa. xiv: 9). 
ried tneir landing in Boston? or had some Friends, | and become fit to bear fruit to his glory. God| When the bright light went out the darkness 
have convinced in England, found a home in Sand-| is mindful of us and will bless us. Only be| became palpable. I struck my few remaining 
the wich, having escaped the vigilance of the Pur- | willing to forsake all from which He calls thee, | matches, one after another, but they only served 
Is of itans of Boston and the Pilgrims of Plymouth, | and follow withersoever his Spirit leads thee. | to disclose the denseness of the gloom. I was 
III, or come by the way of Rhode Island as did the} This is the path of righteousness, the path of| in a veritable trap of death. The hole through 
two Friends in 1657? life and peace, the way that leads to blessedness | which I had descended was several feet beyond 
_ However it came about, whether through the | and to God. Though many are the thousands} my reach. I had been a considerable time in 
ling, aid of human teaching or only by the leadings | of Israel, yet does God place them alone in| the pit, but the minutes seemed hours, and it 
iage, of the Inner Light, must we not conclude that | families and as individuals. Yet does He style | was clear that none of my party knew anything 
lered there were Friends in Sandwich as early as 1653, | himself, “the God of all the families of Israel” | of my position. In the still darkness, I heard 
as he and that they held meetings for worship before | (Jer. xxxi: 1). Again “God setteth the solitary | the beating of my own heart distinctly. 
omas they are known to have been visited by any|in families; He bringeth out those which are After a few minutes of bewilderment, it be- 
, Ed- minister from abroad ? bound with chains: but the rebellious dwell in | came apparent that I must depend on my own 
derly ; EvizaBeTH Perry Foster. | a dry land” (Psalms Ixviii: 6.) efforts to effect my escape from the awful char- 
varry Wester Ly, R. I., Second Month 17th, 1896. God gave his Son to be a sacrifice and atone-| nel house. I began at once to draw the pot- 
lesist, ment for sin, that through Him He may grant | tery shelves from under the skeletons, to form 
any Tue Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. | thee pardon and absolution from thy sin. He is|a step by which to reach the hole at the top. 
Ellicott, is now one of the oldest Bishops on the | thy Life, thy Light, thy Guide to lead thee to| It was not pleasant, in the darkness, to grope 
using bench, and is very lame. The reason is this: | God, thy Prophet to teach thee the Divine will, | among the bony skeletons, sometimes putting 
rence Many years ago he was in a terrible railway ac- | thy Priest through whom thou mayest offer the | my hands on a skull, and sometimes on the 
ound cident, in which both legs were broken. Though | sacrifice of prayer, thanksgiving or praise ; for | fleshless toes of a foot. 
d for assistance was speedily offered him, he at once | the sighing of the needy will God arise that He| I tried to set up the longest tiles on their 
g the refused to be removed, as, at a little distance,| may help them. Jesus as an advocate pleads | ends, laying others across and propping up the 
he preceived, under the ruins of the engine, a| our cause with the Father, and draws down | structure with shinbones and other fragments of 
een & stoker, too firmly wedged to be moved. He ac- mercy on those who trust in Him. He is our | skeletons; but the erection came down when I 
writer cordingly got himself laid beside the dying man, | victorious King, who having once vanquished | tried to mount it, and I found that it would be 
‘itings and spent twelve hours in soothing his last mo- | the arch enemy, leads those who are his into a| necessary to build up a solid mass of the tile 
more ments. When at length the stoker died, and | victorious conflict with sin and death, and when | shelves. The tiles were an inch thick, and I 
» now the Bishop was conveyed to his home, his legs | the warfare is over giveth crowns to the victors. | knew that there were one hundred and fifteen, 
had stiffened in their broken position, and could It is not then, what thou art, but what his | but some of them were so well cemented into 
dwich hot be properly set. He has been lame ever| power and will is, for the potter of the clay | their places that I could neither draw them out 
, and since.— Christian Advocate. maketh whatsoever He wills. Only as the vessel | or break them. 
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It soon became a struggle for life, and in the 
darkness I lost a good deal of time in finding 
the exact spot on which to place the tiles when 
I had succeeded in drawing them from under 
the fleshless skeletons. 

In the midst of my operations, I heard foot- 
steps overhead. I made all the noise I could, 
singing the Druze war-song, which carries a 
great burden of sound. I heard voices and be- 
lieved I was heard ; but the sound of voices and 
of the footfalls died away. 

I resumed my labors with a feeling of con- 
sternation. I do not think I was much troubled 
with superstitious feelings, but I worked so hard 
that the perspiration dropped from my face. 

Suddenly, to my great joy, many voices and 
more numerous footsteps returned. Some of the 
Palmyrans who had heard me underground 
declared with alarm that the dead were being 
disturbed, and that they were shouting for the 
“Sheikh Ibnel-Hamdan ;” and some of my peo- 
ple, who had missed me, hearing the report, and 
recognizing a bit of my desert Druze song, came 
hurrying off to find me. 

A rope with a grappling-iron was let down 
the hole, I put my foot on the hook, using it as 
a stirrup, and holding by the rope, I was, after 
a little trouble, drawn out once more into the 
light of day. I had been absent scarcely an 
hour, though the time of my detention in the 


darkness seemed an age.— Wright's Palmyra and 
Zenobia. 


——___—_ +. —_ —_____ 


To Friends. 


All Friends in the Truth of God, be faithful 
in what you know, and wait upon the Lord for 
the making out of himself to you. Neglect not 
meeting together, and stirring up that which is 
pure one in another. Live not in words, but 
mind the power of words, for words that pro- 
ceed out of a vain, light mind, destroy the simple 
and draw your minds out above the cross, to 
live in words, and ye will form something in 
your minds to rest in, and so the fleshly mind 
will be kept alive—but keep in the cross. ‘The 
power is the cross to the carnal part in all; and 
words that come from the life will go to the 
life and raise up that which is pure in one an- 
other; and so you will have unity with that 
which is in one another, and being guided by 
the pure light in you, it will cross that which 
would be forming anything in you ; and stand- 
ing in the counsel of the Lord, it will cross and 
crucify that which would consult with human 
wisdom and reason. So you will be brought 
into a discerning to savor truth from error, 
both in yourselves and also in one another, and 
to savor everyone’s words from what centre they 
do arise. 

By standing in the counsel of the Lord, and 
keeping in the cross, the eld man will be brought 
to judgment daily ; and that which is earthly, 
carnal and brutish, will be cut down in you; 
and so there will be a way made for the pure 
seed to be raised up in you, that the Lord alone 
may be glorified by every one of you. 

Take heed of sitting down to rest in any gift; 
but press forward in the straight way, and lay 
aside every weight and burden, cast off that 
which presseth down, and let patience possess 
your souls; endure to the end the working out 
of the corrupt nature, and wait for the purifica- 
tion of the Lord, who will try you so as by fire. 
Think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
by which the Lord will try you and prove you ; 
the trial of your faith will be much more pre- 
cious than of gold that perisheth. 


THE FRIEND. 


Farewell, dear Friends; and the God of love 
and power keep you all in the power of his love, 
and in the power of his truth, in faithfulness to 
Him alone, that He may be glorified, to whom 
all honor and glory and dominion, praise and 
thanksgiving belong, forever and ever. Amen. 

Yours in the unity of the Spirit. 


RicHARD FARNSWORTH. 
1652. 


Days of Grace. 

Days of grace are a portion of time granted 
or allowed as a favor, beyond what strict justice 
would demand. In this sense, grace stands over 
against justice, even though specific laws are 
framed to include customary or conventional 
allowances of favor. A time-honored custom 
in commercial transactions has allowed three 
days ef grace for the payment of a promissory 
note or a bill of exchange, thereby giving to 
the debtor three days for the payment of his 
debt, beyond the time specified in his promise to 
pay. This period of grace, or favor, has come 
to be recognized in statutory law in the compu- 
tation of the time for the legal date of payment 
for a note or bill of exchange, and interest for 
the three extra days is paid as a matter of course; 
so that what are called “three days of grace” 
are simply an authorized extension of the time 
for payment, without any special gain to the 
debtor, or favor on the part of the creditor. 

Because these days of grace are apparently a 
useless form, the commercial community has 
clamored for their abolition, and various legis- 
lative bodies have first limited their application, 
and then wiped their very letter from the statute- 
books. As state after state of the American 
Union has come into the line of progress in this 
matter, the question has been raised in many a 
mind as to the origin and supposed meaning of 
the custom which is thus dying out in the march 
of social progress. A favorite mode of expla- 
nation is that it is an old English practice, that 
never had any good reason for it, but that has 
been adaered to because of a natural conserva- 
tism in the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Few seem to realize that its basis is a custom 
older than the English nation, going back to 
primitive days, and having its roots in a moral 
sense that brought primeval man to see that his 
fellow-man, as a child with himself of a common 
Father, must be treated with grace, in tempering 
the demands of strict justice, aud that at least 
three days should be granted to one in peril or 
stress, before the severity of the claim of one to 
whom he was indebted was pressed upon him. 
Yet this is the simple truth as to the origin of 
the “ days of grace.” 

It is true that in old English laws three days 
were granted by the courts for delay of the de- 
fendant in appearing for a trial on his case; but 
this was by no means the origin of the days of 
grace, it was merely an illustration of them. In 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Sweden, and Russia, as also 
in North and South America, days of grace 
were recognized by the laws as a matter of course, 
—always as many as three days, and sometimes 
more. 

In the primitive Oriental world a stranger 
was privileged to remain for three days as a 
guest in any home he entered. He could not 
be refused shelter or food during those days of 
grace. Even though he were an enemy, or one 
against whom a brother’s blood cried out for 
vengeance, those days of grace protected him 
until their expiration. This was the sacred law 
of custom, not only among Semites, but among 


Aryans and Mongols. Survivals of this law are 
still found in the practices of the common people 
in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, India, Persia, Tartary, 
Thibet, China, Japan, Equatorial and Southern 
Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. The basis 
of the custom is not any mere social need, but 
is a God-given principle, which concedes favor 
to one of God’s creatures beyond his rights in 
the sphere of justice. It is primarily of grace, 
not of nature or of law. 

So deeply rooted in the primitive mind is this 
idea of man’s being entitled to three days of 
grace, when called to render account of his con- 
duct, or of any trust committed to him, that it 
is a common belief in the East to-day that the 
spirit of a man must be allowed this period be- 
fore leaving his body at the time of death. Al- 
though they are accustomed to bury a body soon 
atter death, in the East, they usually leave the 
tomb open until the third day has passed, or 
they go at the close of three days to open it 
again, in case it has been closed, so that the 
spirit may have free egress. Up to that time, 
resuscitation is deemed a possibility; but then 
decomposition is supposed to take place, as the 
spirit has finally departed. 

It was in view of this popular belief that the 
sisters of Lazarus, at Bethany, in the Bible 
narrative, lost all hope for their brother when 
the third day had passed after his death, and 
Jesus had not made his appearance for his re- 
storation. When finally Jesus came to the 
tomb, and asked that the stone be taken from 
its entrance, Martha suggested that it was now 
too late for help, as Lazarus had “been dead 
four days,” and so corruption had already com- 
menced. Her thought evidently was that dur- 
ing the three days of grace for her brother's 
spirit he might have been raised from the grave, 
but now it was too late. 

On the third day after the burial of Jesus the 
women came to anoint his body, according to 
custom ; but He had already risen from the dead. 
It was needful that He should not remain in the 
grave more than three days, in view of the pop- 
ular belief that the final dissolution of the body 
took place at the end of that time. The time 
of the resurrection is distinctly declared to have 
been a fulfilment of the prophecy of David, that 
the Christ should not be left in Hades, nor his 
flesh see corruption. 

Survivals of this primitive belief that the spirit 
of man, as the guest of the body, is entitled to 
the three days of grace in its time of departure 
after due notification, are common in the United 
States. Even in staid, matter-of-fact New Eng- 
land there are neighborhoods where it would be 
deemed highly improper to bury a body before 
the three days after death have passed, while a 
window or an outside door is left open meantime 
for the egress of the spirit if it should desire to 
depart earlier. Nor is New England unlike the 
rest of the civilized world in this particular. 
Emanuel Swedenborg affirmed it as a truth, 
that the spirit had three days in which to depart 
from the body after death. 

Days of grace are a suggestion of God's lov- 
ing heart, rather than of man’s hard nature. It 
is to be hoped that, while the modern commercial 
spirit requires that they be done away with in 
the payment of promissory notes, it will not be 
thought that God’s eternal love is limited by 
the requirements of earthly money-changers. 
Every one of us can cry out with David in his 
hour of extremity: “ I am in a great strait : let 
us fall now into the hand of the Lord; for his 
mercies are great: and Jet me not fall into the 
hand of man.”—S. S. Times. 
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What we have said in regard to wounding 
Christ hy deeds of dishouesty will apply to every 
deed that is contrary to the pure code of Bible 
morality. That code requires practical holiness. 
“ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever [ com- 
mand you.” Every violation of Christ’s code 
wounds Him in the house of his friends. When 
we place a temptation—such as a decanter of 
intoxicating drink—before a company of guests, 
we commit a three-fold wrong. We wrong them 
by exciting a dangerous appetite; we wrong 
ourselves by tempting others; and we wrong 
our Lord who commands us not to put a stumb- 
ling-block “or an occasion to fall in a brother’s 
way.” When we harbor or repeat a slander 
upon a good man or woman we wound our Mas- 
ter. Weare bound to defend the good name 
of our brother as well as to protect our own. 
The best way to do this latter thing is to live so 
clean a life that no mud of defamation will stick 
to us. 

If what his professed followers sometimes do, 
grieves Him who bought us with his precious 
blood, what they neglect to do is equally wound- 
ing. When Jesus was encountering the powers 
of darkness in Gethsemane He expected barbar- 
ous treatment from Pilate’s train-bands; but 
He did not expect his three favorite disciples 
to fall asleep during his agonies. How their 
ears must have tingled with the keen rebuke, 
“Could ye not watch with me one hour?” Jesus 
Christ always with us—is full of glorious conso- 
lation; Jesus Christ always with us—is full of 
solemn admonition. 

Sometimes when we sit alone and dejected, 
his loving countenance draws near to us and 
whispers, “ Let not your heart be troubled ; trust 
also in me.” When we are tempted to sin, that 
face rebukes us with the words, “ Wound me 
not in the house of my friends.” And when we 
have come back ashamed and disgraced from 
some cowardly desertion of the right, how that 
look upbraids us, as He seems to say: “ Could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” Every call of 
charity is really a call from Him. There is not 
a struggling church that knocks at our heart, or 
a hungry beggar that knocks at our door for 
relief; there is not a lone widow that asks a 
pittance to warm her shivering frame, or a ne- 
glected child running in rags and recklessness 
but ever the same voice is saying to us, “ Help 
them, for my sake; inasmuch as ye do it to the 
least of these ye do it unto me. Wound me not 
in the house of my friends.’— The Independent. 


sinchcccnadialieaniniaiats 

Arta late meeting of the Victoria Institute, 
Major-General Tulloch gave an account of that 
part of Egypt in which he had lately carried 
out a War Office survey, and through which 
the route of the Exodus was said to have lain. 
He pointed out that the conformation of the 
country had somewhat altered since that period, 
now three thousand four hundred years ago, but 
what especially came under his notice was the 
action of a gale of wind which had stopped all 
survey work on the borders of Lake Menzaleh, 
in a few hours carrying the waters of the lake 
beyond the horizon, leaving all sailing vessels 
resting on the damp bed of the lake. An inter- 
esting discussion ensued, and it was pointed 
out that wherever the passage of the Israelities 
took place, yet the possibility of water being 
influenced by wind to so great an extent was 
demonstrated.— Selected. 


saibdaaeeemiaamiaieinapiieines 

Earruty Goop.—No earthly good is equiva- 
lent to the loss or diminution of that peace and 
calmness, which flows from a faithful and up- 
right attention to religious dutiee— Hull. 


Scripture Illustrations. 

“Tsou Suatt Love . . tay NeIGHBor As 
THYSELF.” —It has been often said that ia this 
injunction our Lord was simply quoting a rab- 
binical saying, and that the precepts of the 
Gospel may be found in the Talmud; but the 
parallel passages, whether in the Talmud or the 
Koran, the Vedas or the sacred books of Bood- 
dha, to not rise to the unselfish level of our 
Lord’s teaching. The nearest approach to it is 
the saying of Hillel, the grandfather of Gama- 
liel, and a chief of the more moderate section of 
the Pharisees: “‘ What is hateful to thee, do not 
to another; this is the whole law, all else is 
only its explanation.” The incidents connected 
with the utterance of this saying are worthy of 
mention as illustrating the ways and fashions 
of the times. A proselyte is said to have come 
to Shammai, the chief rabbi of the straiter sect, 
and prayed for some instruction in the law, if 
only for so long a time as he could stand on one 
leg. Shammai was wroth, and angrily repulsed 
him. He then went to Hillel with the same 
request, who received him kindly, and did not 
make him stand long as he had proposed, but at 
once gave him the maxim quoted above, and 
added, “ Do this, and thou shalt fulfil the law 
and the prophets.” While Hillel, like the Kor- 
an, sets forth the negative side, forbidding to do 
ill to others, Christ’s teaching advances much 
farther, and is a positive command, not to ab- 
stain from injury, but to do as we would be 
done by.—H. B. Tristram. 


“Who 1s my NeicHspor?”—We have here 
an echo from old rabbinical discussion. The 
question “ Who is my neighbor?” had often en- 
gaged the keenest wits of the nation. The au- 
thorities, however, were pretty well agreed that 
the neighbor of the Jew could be only one who 
was bound to them alike by the ties of blood 
and of religion. The following may be taken as 
a typical expression of their views: “An Israel- 
ite killing a stranger inhabitant of the land, 
dies not by the sanhedrin, because it is said, ‘ If 
a man lift himself up against his neighbor,’ ete. 
And it is not necessary to say that he does not 
die for a Gentile, for they are not esteemed by 
them for their neighbors.” 


“FELL AMONG Rossers.”—The road here 
indicated runs through that part of the country 
in which, west of the Jordan, there is still least 


security for the safety of the traveller. The 
consuls of the different nationalities at Jerusa- 
lem have an agreement with the chief of the 
local Arabs, in accordance with which, if an 
Arab escort furnished by him is taken with 
them through the district (and for this they 
have to pay handsomely), tourists are guaran- 
teed security. Should anything be stolen, he is 
bound to make it good, he being responsible to 
the consuls for any injury they may suffer. The 
“escort” is usually a very disreputable-looking 
person, whose appearance sadly belies him if he 
would not be thoroughly at home in a robber 
raid. Riding without this guardian tribesman 
in the spring of 1894, near the Dead Sea, I was 
accosted by one zealous for the occupation of 
his brethren, who wanted to know the reason 
for such venturousness. To show the need for 
one of his order, he told me a grim story of 
what happened to a traveller in the neighbor- 
hood of Jericho recently. “The Arabs,” he 
said, “had wounded and stripped him, taking 
away his beast and all his goods.” I plied him | 
with his own doctrine of fate, according to which 
no evil could befall me unless God had willed 


ee 
it; equally, if God had ordained my destruction 
neither he nor all the Arabs in the wilderness 
could prevent it. With a deep religious oath 
he admitted that it was so. Unable to gee 
round that position, he gave me up asa hope- 
less case. 

“A Certatn Priest was GOING Down THat 
Way. A Levire Atso.”—These men 
were under the solemn obligations to assist an 
injured brother; but it is an indication of the 
spirit of the ruling classes to find that there 
were limits to these obligations, marked by the 
rank of the sufferer. In passing by they were 
not bound to rescue one who followed the hum. 
ble calling of “keeper of sheep,” even if he 
should belong to the house of Israel. As a de- 
plorable result of their ceremonial anxieties, 
also, if priest and Levite thought the man was 
in the “article of death,” they would carefully 
avoid him, lest by touching him they might 
contract ceremonial pollution, the spirit of the 
“ official” destroying the very instincts of hu- 
manity. In the streets of Tiberias I observed 
a strange cry uttered by the bearers of the dead, 
and on inquiry learned that it was to warn any 
son of Levi who might be in the way, that he 
might have time to conceal himself until the 
sad and solemn procession had gone past. 


“ PourtnG In Or, AND Wive.”—This mix- 
ture found a place in the pharmacopeeia of the 
old Jewish physicians. Thus we have the rab- 
binical direction that it was permissible to 
spread a plaster for the sick on the sabbath- 
day, provided only that it had been mingled 
with oil and wine on the evening of the sab- 
bath.— William Ewing in S. S. Times. 


From the “ LONDON FRIEND.” 


John Dalton, the Quaker Chemist. 


On the 6th of Second Month in a lecture at 
Leeds, by Theodore Neild, it was stated that 
the grandfather of the distinguished chemist, 
whose name was Jonathan Dalton, was the first 
of the family who becamea Friend. The father 
(Joseph) was a woollen-yarn weaver and a 
statesman of very humble means, a native of 
Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, in Cumberland. 
At twelve years of age he taught the village 
school, many of the scholars being his seniors. 
The youth, had, however, good friends in Elihu 
Robinson and George Bewley, who gave him 
counsel, and John Gough, of Kendal, the latter 
blind from two years of age, who rendered him 
valuable assistance in mathematics, classics, 
botany, ete., and laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture career. 

John Dalton was brought into contact with 
his friend Gough when he went to Kendal, in 
1778, to take a school which had been taught 
by George Bewley. This was successfully con- 
ducted for twelve years by the brothers John 
and Jonathan Dalton, and was eventually ac- 
quired by the late Samuel Marshall, who car- 
ried it on with great credit for many years. In 
1793 John Dalton, being recommended to the 
position of principal of New College, Manchester, 
at a salary of eighty pounds a year, gladly ac- 
cepted the post. It was here that he discovered 
the fact that he was partially color-blind, that 
he confused scarlet with drab and grass green. 
Singular mistakes resulted in the way of buying 
bright-colored articles for his relatives and him- 
self which were quite out of harmony with 
Friends’ ideas. It is related that he once went 
to meeting in scarlet hose which he had mis- 
taken for drab. 

He followed up his discovery of color-blind- 
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ness, and after a series of experiments and in- 
vestigations, wrote an essay on the deficiency of 
the color faculty, which was the first to make 
known to the world that a certain proportion 
of the population were to some extent color 
blind. So great an interest did he take in the 
subject that he wished for a post mortem exam- 
jnation of his visual organs, which was carried 
out without, however, finding anything abnor- 
mal. His own idea was that color blindness 
arose from the aqueous fluid of the eye of those 
who were thus affected being tinged with some 
shade of blue or violet. Others maintained that 
it was dependent on the termination of the 
nerves of vision, and in support of this view it 
js curious to find that phrenologically Dalton 
was deficient in the organ of color. 

John Dalton was a most indefatigable thinker, 
worker and experimenter, ignoring too much 
the discoveries and recorded knowledge of others, 
and going over the ground most laboriously 
which they had already won. His twelve note- 
books, most elaborate and voluminous, which 
had just been discovered, would almost lead us 
to suppose he had attempted to construct the 
whole fabric of science out of these notes. So 
retiring was he that he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept the honors which his discovery 
of the atomic theory brought him. 

His simplicity of character was remarkable, 
as was shown when he was presented to William 
IV. at court. The king asked him how they 
were getting on in Manchester, and he, thinking 
that the Peterloo massacre was in the king’s 
mind, made answer, “ Just middling.” When 
reminded subsequently that this was hardly the 
way to speak to the king, he replied, “ Mabbe 
not, but what can you say to such like folk ?” 

John Dalton was remarkably like the phi- 
losopher Newton, and so much was this the case 
that a cast of the face of the latter was for a 
long time mistaken for Dalton. He was reticent 
on religious matters, though he attended meet- 
ing twice on First-day, and enjoyed his Bible- 
readings when prevented from attending meet- 
ing. 


The Tired Man and the New Stroke, , 


When quite young in the business of mowing, 
I was very ambitious of being thought a full 
hand, and having procured a scythe, I set out 
one fine sunny morning, with a company of 
veterans, in order to take a swarth with them, 
and pursueit. I had been previously instructed 
in the art, and knew pretty well how to swing 
the scythe, therefore went along very well till 
the heat of the day came on, when I began to 
think I did not get along quite as easy as the 
rest, and got to trying several manceuvres, in 
order to find out some new stroke that would 
lighten the labor. At length I hit upon one 
which I thought was easier. It happened, how- 
ever, about this time, that an old man, the 
ewner of the meadow, came along. “ Ha, my 
lad !” he says, “I guess you are tired.” Oh, no, 
I said, I have found out a new stroke, and it 
goes lighter. “A new stroke!” he exclaimed, 
“that is a sure sign you are tired. Whenever 
any person quits the old and well proven stroke 
in any kind of business for some new whim, you 
may be well assured he is tired ; and let me tell 
you, your new stroke will not do. You don’t 
mow as well now as you did with the old one, 
and if you continue it a while, and be not blind 
to your own faults, you will see it yourself. But 
then you will be very likely to have forgotten 
the old stroke, or have the new so blended with 


it, that you will become perplexed and disgusted ult., and attended a meeting appointed for them on 


with the business, and very probably give it up 
altogether.” This was logic that did not entirely 
comport with my feelings or notions at the time, 
but in the course of my passing along through 
life, I have often had the circumstance brought 
to my recollection, and have often looked upon 
it as conveying an excellent moral. And though 
I have not perhaps paid as much attention to 
it as its weight deserved, yet I think it has been 
of some use to me, for sometimes when I have 
felt uneasy in my situation and desirous of 
change, I have said to myself, “ My lad, I guess 
thou art tired,” but take care, look before thou 
leapest, remember the new stroke in mowing, 
and so I continued the old.” 

But I have met with many, very many, who, 
I have thought, had brought great difficulties 
and nerplexities upon themselves by forsaking 
their old and well proven strokes for new and 
untried ones. 

When I have seen boys, brought up near to 
manhood in useful and honorable occupations, 
growing uneasy and teasing their fathers to 
permit them to go to the study of physic, the 
law, or some other of the fashionable profes- 
sions, I have said, “ Ha, my lads! I guess you 
are tired.” You want to find out some easier 
stroke. But take care; you are little aware of 
the dangers this change will subject you to. 
Your morals, your religion and your estate are 
all at stake, and your ultimate prospects uncer- 
tain. Let me tell you, one certainty in a mere 
competency, is more to be valued than a dozen 
different prospects of affluence. 

When I have seen a farmer, with a good stock 
about him, comfortably situated on a farm from 
which, with moderate industry and economy, 
he could draw a competent support for himself 
and family, stopping his plow, selling off his 
stock and his farm, or mortgaging it, and mov- 
ing to the city to turn merchant, “Ha, my 
friend !” I have said, “ I guess thou art tired,” 
or ambitious of being thought something more 
than an industrious farmer; thou art entering 
upon a new stroke, but take care, ten to one if 
thou mow as well with it as thou didst with the 
old one. 
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Items. 


— Friends in England are making efforts to ob- 
tain a large number of signatures to a declaration 
in favor of a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 


— The following information respecting our dear 
friend Jonathan E. Rhoads is derived from one 
of the members of his family: 

“ Our last letter, written from Willington on the 
seventh of Second Month, contained a paragraph 
which it may be quite safe to send to thee. He 
says : ‘To take the particular meetings in detail is 
better adapted to my line of labor in this coun- 
try than to meet Friends more promiscuously in 
larger companies. The opportunities approach 
more nearly to family visits, which yet are not 
exactly the call that I have, my service having 
more reference to the faith and work of Friends as 
Friends, than to their special needs as individuals, 
except so far as the work of regeneration is necessary 
in every one to make them members of the Church.’ 

“He has been to the southwesternmost of the 
meetings, and was on his way north again, going 
toward Bristol, Scotland, all the north of England, 
the whole length of the easternmost and southern 
part of the island have been visited and considera- 
ble of the densely populated central part—that 
which remains being chiefly on the westside, from 
Devonshire to Liverpool — before going to Ire- 
land.” 

The London Friend of seventh of Second Month 
says: “Jonathan E. Rhoads and Ephraim Smith 


of Philadelphia, arrived at Plymouth on the 30th 


the evening of that day. The meeting was well at- 
tended by Friends and other members of the con- 
gregation, no special invitation being given to the 
public. The meeting was spoken of by more than 
one as a deepening time.” 


Christian League of Philadelphia.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of The Christian League of Phila- 
delphia, held Second Month 11th, 1896, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Christian League of Philadel- 
phia hereby condemns al] theatrical performances 
of an unclean nature, and with demoralizing ten- 
dencies. 

We denounce, in the strongest terms, all sug- 
gestive and indecent exposures of the human form, 
upon the stage, and all obscene and profane lan- 
guage, in recitations, dialogue or song. 

We likewise condemn the flashy posters and 
play-bills which are unlawfully displayed in public 
places, offending common decency by representing 
the forms of women and men, in nude or semi-nude 
conditions, 

We exhort all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, and all who favor the growth of good 
morals, to discourage, by precept and practice, 
such performances, representations and displays. 

We especially urge and recommend such legisla- 
tive enactments and municipal ordinances as shall 
make it unlawful for minor children to attend and 
witness any debasing theatrical or variety perform- 
ances, unless accompanied by parents or guardians, 

We further recommend and demand that our 
civil authorities shall revoke the license of any 
place of amusement which causes or allows per- 
formances of an unlawful character upon the stage. 

Resolved, That we will co-operate with the au- 
thorities, the press, the pulpit, with societies and 
individuals, in well-directed and persistent efforts 
to carry out the spirit and letter of the law, in the 
interests of social purity, public safety, and in pre- 
serving and defending the innocency of childhood. 

Resolved, That we especially urge the public 
press of Philadelphia to use its powerful influence 
to discourage and discountenance all theatrical per- 
formances of an unlawful, indecent or questiona- 
ble character, and we hereby respectfully request 
our newspapers to kindly publish in full the fore- 
going resolutions. 

Tue WRITINGS AND PRACTICE OF THE APOs- 
TLE Paut.—He exhibits the noblest instance, 
with which the world has presented us, of this 
peculiar effect of vital religion; that supplica- 
tion is the dialect of the poor in spirit, thanks- 
giving the idiom of the genuine Christian, praise 
his vernacular tongue——Hannah More. 


i TE 


THIRD MONTH 7, 1896. 


The Apostle James reproves those who form 
plans and expect to carry them out independ- 
ently of the Divine will and sanction—“ Ye 
ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live and 
do this or that.” It is indeed of the utmost im- 
portance that we have on our side the Ruler of 
the Universe, who not only controls the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, but without whose notice 
not a sparrow falls to the ground. He is able 
to confound the schemes of the wisest and most 
powerful of men, and to protect and bless the 
efforts of the weakest of his creatures. 

In the early days of the Society of Friends, 
from various causes a most uncommon storm of 
persecution arose against them. Priests, magis- 
trates and populace seemed leagued together to 
destroy them from the face of the earth. But 
those sons of the morning felt that they were 
the servants of the Most High and contending 
for his cause, they would not fear what man 
could do unto them. Near the conclusion of 
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the Commonwealth, shortly before Charles the 
Second was placed on the throne of England, 
Edward Burrough was moved to issue a warning 
to the government, in which he foretold the 
misery that would soon come upon them, unless 
they repented; and he reminded them that the 
Lord had preserved his people under their suf- 
ferings, so that “ by that way wherein their ene- 
mies intended to destroy them from being a 
people, even thereby did the Lord most won- 
derfully increase them to be a great people; for 
through all they have grown in life and power, 
and in strength and in number.” 








































































































The Meeting of Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting have recently issued a second 
and enlarged edition of the life of Edith Jef- 
feris, a valuable minister of the Gospel, who 
deceased about fifty years ago. She was one 
who early in life submitted to the visitations of 
Divine grace, and during the few years of ser- 
vice allotted to her, labored much both in public 
and private to promote the cause of Christ, and 
the welfare of those with whom she met. She 
was a daughter of Martha Jefferis, who for some 
time was matron at Westtown Boarding School. 
Edith’s services among the children at that in- 
stitution were much appreciated, and her af: 
fectionate and sympathizing disposition tended 
to win their love. 

The book is for sale at the Book Store, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia. Price twenty-five and 
thirty cents, according to the style of binding. 











































































































We are informed that meetings have been 
appointed in accordance with the authority 
granted by the late Quarterly Meeting in Phila- 
delphia, as follows, viz: “ In the meeting house 
on Twelfth Street, on the evenings of Third Mo. 
5th and Third Month 12th, and in the meeting 
house on Powelton Avenue and Forty-second 
Street in West Philadelphia, Third Month 19th, 
all at eight o’clock.” It is understood that 
three meetings will be held subsequent to these, 
arrangements for which have not yet been made. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—For Second Month the Govern- 
ment receipts were $26,069,228, and the expenditures, 
$26,749,956. For the eight months of the current fis- 
cal year the receipts aggregated $224,560,690, and the 
expenditures $242,085,548, leaving a deticit of $18,- 
000,000 in round figures. 

Of the $110,000,000 for which the recent $100,000,- 
000 issue of United States four per cent. bonds sold, 
$95,804,722 have been paid in gol! on account. The 
Treasury gold at the close of business on the 2nd in- 
stant stood at $123,627 ,999. 

On the 28th ultimo, the United States Senate 
passed a concurrent resolution, the terms of which 
are that in the opinion of Congress a condition of war 
exists between the Government of Spain and the 
Government proclaimed and maintained by force of 
arms by the people of Cuba; that the United States 
should maintain a strict neutrality between the con- 
tending powers, according to each of them all the 
rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the 
United States, and that the friendly offices of the 
United States should be offered by the President to 
the Spanish Government for the recognition of the 
independence of Cuba. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 64 to 6. 

On the 2nd inst, the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 263 to 17, passed resolutions declaring that, 
in the opinion of Congress, a state of public war exists 
in Cuba, the parties to which are entitled to belliger- 
ent rights, and between which the United States 
should observe a strict neutrality. They further de- 
clare that Congress believes the only permanent solu- 
tion of the contest is in the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment by the people of Cuba, and that it is the 
sense of Congress that the Government of the United 
States should use its good offices and influence to that 
end, and that the United States should be prepared to 




















































































































































































































protect the legitimate interests of its citizens in Cuba 
by intervening if necessary. 


week refused to take up the House Tariff bill for 
consideration. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and it was de- 
feated by a vote of 33 to 22. 
were all against the motion, and they were backed by 
the votes of five Republicans and five Populists. 
John Sherman had appealed to Senators not to inflict 
such disgrace on the country and on civilization as to 
adjourn Congress without making provision to supply 
the Treasury with sufficient revenue. 

$50,000,000 of silver coin. 
beams have been put in the vault to hold the bags of 
silver up and prevent their falling on the heads of the 
employes. 
asked for permission to store some of the silver in the 
outer spaces of the vault. 


the East River Bridge will enable the two cities to 
begin its construction immediately. 
the height from 145 to 135 feet will save at least a 
million dollars in its cost. 
be well under way by Sixth Month, and although the 
bridge will be the greatest structure of its kind in the 
world, so far has engineering skill advanced that it is 
believed that it can be completed in three or four 
years, 


the bill for the snbmission of the prohibitory amend- 
ment, and on Seventh-day the Senate defeated a reso- 
lution to give women the right to vote at all elections, 
by a vote of 49 to 44. 


William Larrabee was Governor of Iowa. and the pro- 
hibitory law was enforced with vigor. 
this was a marked decrease in the census of the peni- 
tentiaries. 
of these fonr years was: 1886, 697; 1887, 668; 1888, 
597 ; 
cent. in four years. 
law, 1894, the number of convicts sprang up to 847, 
and for the year 1895 just closed the average reached 
947, and now the officials are calling for more cell 
room, 


tion Park on Staten Island, died at his home there on 
the 24th ult. 


land and snow slide on the Great Northern in the 
Cascade Mountains has developed into the most dis- 


and earth were swept down the mountain side, carry- 
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For the second time the United States Senate last 
The motion was made by Morrill, 


The Democratic votes 


The big silver vault of the Sub-Treasury holds over 
It is so full that wooden 


The Secretary of the Treasury will be 


Secretary Lamont’s approval of the new plans of 
The lowering of 


Work, it is expected, will 


On Fourth-day of last week the Iowa House killed 


During the four years, 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889, 
The result of 
The average number of convicts for each 


and 1889, only 575, a decrease of almost 18 per 
The first year under the mulct 


William H. Boole, one of the founders of Prohibi- 


He was 60 years old. 
A telegram from Seattle, Washington, says that the 


astrous one in the history of the road. Rocks, trees 
ing away snow-sheds, bridging and tracks. There has 
been, in consequence, a complete blockade. 

The Federal authorities seized, in New York har- 
bor, early on the morning of the 25th ult., the steamer 
Bermuda, flying the British flag, the steam lighter 
J.S. T. Stranahan and the tugs William J. McCaldin 
and MecCaldin Brothers. The lighter was loaded with 
arms and ammunition, and the tugs carried men, to 
be put on the steamer Bermuda, which was then to 
sail for Cuba with the expedition. The tugs were re- 
leased, and of the 200 prisoners, all but four officers 
(who were released on bail), were discharged. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 492, which 
is 21 more than the previous week and 245 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 245 were males and 247 females: 77 died of 
pneumonia ; 60 of consumption ; 50 of heart disease; 
25 of diphtheria; 24 of convulsions ; 20 of old age; 18 
of apoplexy; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of 
bronchitis; 12 of cancer; 11 of Bright’s di-ease ; 11 of 
nephritis, 10 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 9 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95; 4's, 1907, 1093 a 110}; 
coupon, 110 a 1114; 4’s, new, 1174 a 118; 5’s, 113} a 
114}; currency 6’s, 102 a 107}. 

CoTron.—8y\;cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—Spot bran was in small supply and steady at 
$13.00 a $13.50 per ton for winter in bulk and spring 
in sacks, but trade was quiet. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.55; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, 
$3.50 a $3.65; do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 


a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.70: do., straight, $3.70 
3 Rye Fiovur. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. Buckwaeat FLouR.— 


a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.10. 


concerning the Cuban war. 
tistics there were sent to the island up to Third Mo., 
1896, 118,000 men. 
sent at the time of the ontbreak of the rebellion. The 
cost of the war thus far is placed at $50,000,000. For 
the second year the cost is estimated at $75,000,000. 
Each soldier in Cuba cost the Government $500 an- 
nually. During the first year 406 soldiers were killed, 
and 3,472 died of yellow fever. 


sent his message to the Congress. 
ferred to the boundary dispute with Great Britain, 
with particular regard to the attitude of the United 
States. 
country above all, for the reason that it had interferred 
and had become a powerful ally of Venezuela, when 
it found that the iotegrity of an American State was 
gravely menaced. Venezuelas’s rights would be peace- 
ably maintained, the President declired, if the advice 
of the United States should be followed. This portion 
of the message concluded with the emphatic d 






Sp 


$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. Fancy lots held higher, 


GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 74 a 753c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 35 a 35}e. 

No. 2 white oats, 27 a 27}e. 
ForEIGN.—A copy of the British case in the Ven- 


ezuelan dispute has been furnished Ambassador Bay- 
ard. 


He has mailed it to the State Department. 
A copy of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” of the 


first edition, printed by Caxton in 1478, was sold at 
auction in London last week for £1020. 


It is proposed to restore the stone that marks the 


grave of Dr. Johnson in Westminster Abbey. The 
surface of the present gravestone is decayed, and the 
inscription is half obliterated. 


In an interview on the 29th ult., Prime Minister 


Canovas del Castillo said he doubted that President 
Cleveiand approved a recognition of the Cuban in- 
surgents as belligerents, but if he should be compelled 
to indorse the action of Congress it would not provoke 
an international conflict, nor interrupt the friendl 

relations existing between Spain and the United States, 
A declaration of belligerency, the Prime Minister 
added, had moral, not material, importance. Spain 
was not buying war material in the United States, 
On the other hand the recognition of the Cuban rebels 
as belligerents would bind the United States to a 
greater neutrality. 


The French Government has given formal notice to 


our State Department that it has annexed the island 
of Madagascar. 


The King of the Belgians has decided to inaugurate 


a war against the dervishes through the Congo Free 
State. 


Last week heavy snow-storms were prevailing 


throughout Hungary, in many districts blocking rail- 
ways and causing a suspension of traflic. 


It is said that President Kruger has evidence of the 


complicity of Cecil Rhoades, ex-Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, in Dr. Jameson’s raid. 


A meteor which fell in Australia recently had a 


large mass of pure copper imbedded in one side. 


The Havana correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 


says that Captain General Weyler no more will sup- 
press the rebellion than did General Martinez Campos. 
The United States, the correspondent adds, should, on 
the score of humanity and her general political and 
financial interests, insist on autonomy for the Cubans, 


Spanish papers last week published curious statistics 
According to these sta- 


Thirteen thonsand of these were 


President Campos, of Venezuela, on the 25th ult. 
The message re- 


Gratitude, the President said, was due to that 


eclara- 
tion that Venezuela’s debt to the country of Washing- 


ton could not be estimated, and with distinct commen- 


dation for the part taken by United States Minister, 
Thomas. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc Scnoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeBeveEe Hanes, Sup’t. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at i40 N. 
Sixteenth St., Sixth-day, Third Month 6th, at 8 P. M. 





Diep, fourth of Ninth Month, 1895, at her resi- 
dence in Monrovia, Morgan County, Indiana, SALLY 
ALLEN, inthe sixty-eighth year of her age ; a member 
of West Union Monthly Meeting of Friends. She 
was of a meek and quiet spirit. Those who knew her 
best loved her -most; and we believe her end was peace 





